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The investigations which led to the publication of this lit- 
tle book have been fascinating. They have impressed me with 
the timelessness of our institutions and their adaptability to 
the needs for social evolution; and they provide the contra- 
diction which is needed today to confront those whose thesis 
seems to commence with the destruction of all that we have. 

In my efforts I was assisted by the Librarians at the Ruth 
Enlow Library in Oakland, Maryland, the Rockingham Coun- 
ty Library, Harrisonburg, Virginia, the Handley Library at 
Winchester, Virginia, and the Hagerstown Junior College Li- 
brary; and by Mrs. Paull S. Shields, at the Washington County 
Library, Hagerstown, Maryland. 

The notes on the Fairfax survey resulted in over 100 typed 
sheets. These have not been published, but copies are on file 
at the University of Virginia Library and the Hagerstown 
Junior College Library. The substance of this work was first 
presented in a talk before the Torch Club, Hagerstown, Mary- 
land, and later at meetings of the Grant County Historical 
Society, Petersburg, West Virginia, and the Berkeley County 
Historical Society, Martinsburg, West Virginia. 

The Author 


THE FAIRFAX LINE 
A Profile in History and Geography 


In 1640, Thomas Ist Lord Fairfax, Baron of Cameron, 
died; and in or about the same year, in Virginia, the first 
white settlers appeared along the shores and inlets of what is 
now known as the Northern Neck. About a century later 
these two unrelated events were to merge into history. By 
that time, this long peninsula between the Potomac and Rap- 
pahannock rivers and the Chesapeake Bay had become part 
of a land grant which was unique in American history; and it 
had, through marriage, been inherited by Thomas 6th Lord 
Fairfax. In its social, cultural, and political impact, the Fair- 
fax Grant profoundly influenced not only the development 
of the American colonies but their ultimate independence 
and union as well. The story of that grant, presumably, but 
only presumably, ended with the successful conclusion of the 
Revolutionary War. 

Today, more than ever, we need to have a sense of our 
own history; not history as chronicled by pieces and places, 
but history as it influenced our society and politics, and was 
in turn reflected by their evolution. Judged in this light, the 
War for Independence was more evolutionary than revolu- 
tionary; and, as a matter of fact, that is how Churchill ap- 
pears to have considered it in his A History of the English- 
Speaking Peoples. 

From the American point of view, this bitter struggle did 
not change the country’s inherent sense of values as much as 
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might be expected. Two months after receiving the surrender 
of the arrogant Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, Washington 
wrote of Lord Fairfax on the news of his death: ‘‘Altho’ the 
good old Lord lived to an advanced age, I feel concern at his 
death”’.'! And later, newly independent Virginia, while dis- 
avowing the Fairfax Grant as such, did recognize the right of 
the Fairfax heirs—both British and American—to collect the 
rents which were owing to the Proprietor at the time of his 
death. 

Such are the examples in our history which demonstrate 
the continuity and the flexibility of our institutions. Since 
they do continue and they are imperfect, this flexibility pro- 
vides them with both strength and weakness: weakness, be- 
cause the inherent goodness with which they have been 
endowed can be manipulated to suit the purposes of the 
unscrupulous; strength, because the structures can be re- 
stored and strengthened, if we have a mind to, and the fabric 
suited to whatever circumstances are imposed upon it. 

This is why those who would tear down everything in 
order to build anew are either deluding themselves or pur- 
posely seeking to delude others. How far back would they 
go? To the American Revolution, to the birth of Britain, to 
the rise of the Roman empire, or where? 

All around us there are the symbols and traditions of a 
history which has bridged not only time, but wars and civil 
strife, economic and natural disasters, and the emergence of a 
nation from its splendid isolation to the splendid feat of 
sending men to the moon and returning them safely. 

Separated from the Maryland Colony by the wide Potomac 
estuary, and remote from its own seat of government along 
the James, the Northern Neck emerged with an identity 
which has never been quite obscured. Behind the peninsula, 
towards and across the Blue Ridge and the ridges beyond, 
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and into the valleys between them, there came, about the 
same time as did the 6th Lord Fairfax, other kinds of settlers 
who would make their own contribution to our national his- 
tory. 

Many of the newcomers found land to suit them in the 
Fairfax Grant, which had its beginning in 1649 and included, 
eventually, all of the land between the Potomac and Rappa- 
hannock rivers from the place of their entry into the Chesa- 
peake Bay, upstream to their “first Springs,’’ or sources. 

And herein lies part of an intriguing story. The expression 
“first spring’’ may seem clear enough to anyone who has 
never tried to find the source of a river. The natural source of 
a well-defined stream is scarcely ever a precise geographical 
spot. When to this is added the fact that both the Potomac 
and Rappahannock rivers consist of several branches and trib- 
utaries, some of which were named ambiguously, the diffi- 
culty in choosing the first spring, or source, becomes even 
more confusing. 

As was the case with so many royal grants, the language of 
the Fairfax Grant was the genesis of controversy; but when 
the dispute originated no one could have told how far- 
reaching it would be. At first there was a disagreement be- 
tween Lord Fairfax and the colony of Virginia, out of whose 
territory the grant was made; then between Lord Fairfax and 
Lord Baltimore, whose charter rights also included the 
phrase, “first fountain of the Potowmack”’.’ 

Understandably, this led to a controversy between the two 
colonies, which was not resolved by the time they became 
States. Agreement between them was imminent just prior to 
the Civil War; but after the war and the dismemberment of 
Virginia, West Virginia insisted that the claims be reviewed 
from the beginning. The dispute began anew. 

The first legal decision concerning the questions involved 
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had been rendered by the Privy Council in England in 1745, 
in favor of Lord Fairfax;* the last was rendered by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in 1910, in favor of West 
Virginia.* Both tribunals came to the same conclusion, de- 
spite the facts of geography; namely, that the source of the 
Potomac River is that of the North Branch, or Cohonga- 
rooton, as it was named originally, instead of the South 
Branch, which is the longer of the two, and rises farther to 
the west. 

It has been said that history is, in part, biography; and to 
this might be added the thought that their liaison may give 
birth to some curious examples of political geography. The 
history of the Fairfax Grant is but a reflection of the history 
of England during the turbulent era of the Stuarts. Of biogra- 
phy, much has been written, and much has remained obscure. 
In addition to Washington and Lee, there are the names of 
the lesser known like Carter, Fitzhugh, McCarty, Bushrod, 
Ashton and Custis. There are those of the back country like 
Yost Heydt, Ashby, McDonald, McNeill, Stephen, Page, Mor- 
gan, and Lewis; and the names of the uncelebrated German, 
Swiss, and Scotch-Irish immigrants, who never saw the North- 
ern Neck but came down the valleys west of the Blue Ridge, 
crossed the Potomac, and settled in Fairfax country. 

Of all the biographies, that of Thomas 6th Lord Fairfax is 
the most directly associated with the grant he inherited. Dis- 
appointed in love, and possibly with the political climate in 
England, he came to America and with steadfastness, skill, 
and honor he administered his vast domain until his death in 
December, 1781. 

As to political geography, we have perceived how the Fair- 
fax Line determined both the western and southwestern 
boundaries of Maryland. In Virginia, the Fairfax boundary 
was used as the dividing line between parts of Shenandoah, 
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Rockingham, and Hardy counties. When West Virginia was 
formed, the new state was constituted on the basis of existing 
counties, Hardy going to West Virginia, Shenandoah and 
Rockingham counties remaining with Virginia. In this man- 
ner, between the summit of Shenandoah Mountain and the 
top of North Mountain, the old Fairfax Line became the 
boundary between the two states. 

But originally, the survey was undertaken to establish a 
“straight” line on the ground between the ‘“‘first Springs” of 
the Conway River and the Cohongarooton, which are, respec- 
tively, the southern branch of the Rappahannock and the 
North Branch of the Potomac rivers. It would be convenient 
to speculate that these choices were motivated by cupidity 
on the part of Lord Fairfax or his agents; and this might be 
true. Certainly as far as the Conway River was involved, the 
evidence is clear that the agents of Lord Fairfax were eager to 
claim the additional territory this branch would encompass.* 
This land, all east of the Blue Ridge, was much in demand by 
the English colonists, who had little desire to go beyond the 
protective mountain barrier to the west.° 

Beyond the Blue Ridge the situation was not the same, and 
there is no ready explanation for the reasons the Cohonga- 
rooton rather than the Wappatomaka, which is the South 
Branch of the Potomac, was chosen as the boundary of the 
Fairfax Grant. 

Because the Fairfax Line has lost its original significance, it 
might be supposed that today there would be little material 
evidence to show that it ever existed. In this respect it would 
be unlike the Mason and Dixon Line, which has been Mary- 
land’s northern boundary since it was surveyed in 1767. To- 
day, along that boundary, with a little searching, the student 
of history can find a marker every mile or so-either one that 
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AT THE SOURCE OF THE CONWAY RIVER 


On the eastern slope of the Blue Ridge 
in Shenandoah National Park 


The starting and finishing point of the Fairfax survey in 1746. No stones or 


other identiiyany marks have been found by which the precise spot might be 
located. 
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was restored in 1902, or one of the original stones placed 
under the direction of Mason and Dixon.’ 

Surprisingly, however, there is more of the Fairfax Line 
extant than might be anticipated. Maps of the U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey for the southwestern corner of Maryland mark the 
position of the Fairfax Stone. There is ample documentation 
to indicate that this newest of several stones is located at the 
spring chosen by the Commissioners for Lord Fairfax and the 
colony of Virginia in 1746 as the source of the Potomac 
River.® 

At the starting point of the survey, the source of the Con- 
way River, no stones or other identifying marks have been 
found by which it might be located.° Near the place, on the 
eastern side of the Blue Ridge in the Shenandoah National 
Park, there are three small streams which unite to become the 
Conway River. Which of these branches was used to deter- 
mine the beginning of the Fairfax Line is not altogether clear. 

For a number of reasons, however, there is a strong pre- 
sumption that the survey started at a point which was con- 
sidered to be the source of the middle branch. This opinion is 
based partly on an investigation of the works of Dr. John W. 
Wayland'® concerning the formation of certain counties in 
Virginia, and partly on more direct evidence. By comparing 
certain distances as measured on maps of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, using the three branches in question, with corre- 
sponding distances recorded by the surveyors in their Field 
Notes,'' it seems more likely that they used the source of the 
middle branch as their base point. 

Lastly, in the Journal of Thomas Lewis,'* one of the sur- 
veyors, there are several pages of notes concerning this very 
question. The commissioners and surveyors in 1746 had their 
doubts too. They surveyed all three branches of the stream 
from their junction to their source. Thomas Lewis recorded 
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the results, although they did not become a part of the Field 
Notes. By using the notes recorded by Thomas Lewis to plot 
a traverse on a modern map it again appears likely that the 
commissioners decided to use the middle branch in deter- 
mining the source of the Conway River.* 

The party—about 40 in all'*—met at the head of the Con- 
way on September 20, 1746.!* Seasonally the day was Octo- 
ber 1, because the old style Julian calendar was still being 
used by Great Britain and her colonies. The trees, although 
still in leaf, were taking on their first pale shades of autumn 
color. Amongst the commissioners and surveyors there were 
several who would make their impact on Virginia history, 
including Peter Jefferson whose three-year-old son was to 
become President of the United States. 

The purpose of the survey was to establish the land bound- 
ary of the Fairfax estate by means of a line between the 
“first Springs’ of the two rivers. The surveyors estimated 
their true course to be North 45° West, which, after taking 
into account the variation'’ of the compass, they computed 
to be N 41°40’W ‘‘by the needle.” Their idea was to follow a 
fixed course line, as do most navigators at sea. Such a line, 
called a rhumb line, is not straight; it curves ever so slightly 
away from the equator. 

Surveying is not an exact science, and the Fairfax survey- 
ors had no established triangulation stations with which to 
adjust their errors. Their work did not compare with that of 
Mason and Dixon, just 21 years later. Nevertheless, it was a 
tribute to the courage, skill, and determination of the survey- 
ors, and it met the ultimate objective with a remarkable 
degree of accuracy. 

It was of little consequence that their distances, measured 


*See special notes 2 and 3, under Notes and Bibliography. 
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in poles,'® were in error; or that their course, N 45° W, 
missed the source of the Potomac River by several miles. 
Surely they anticipated this by estimating their outgoing 
course so as to be certain to strike the river instead of by- 
passing its source altogether. Considering the nearly vertical 
cliffs and rough slopes they sometimes encountered, the al- 
most impenetrable forests, and the fallen trees, boulders, 
swamps, and thickets which obstructed their progress much 
of the way, it is surprising that they accomplished their ob- 
jective at all. 


After reaching the Potomac at a place called Henry, they 
surveyed upstream to the source, and then from their notes 
they computed a new course back to the head of the Conway 
River. 


We can imagine one of the surveyors, perhaps Joshua Fry 
or Thomas Lewis, making this computation by the flickering 
light of the campfire with only a pencil, notebook, and small 
book of trigonometric functions. The marvel is that he came 
within nine angular minutes of the result obtainable by feed- 
ing the same data into a modern electronic computer. 


The survey of the return line was equally arduous and they 
had, in addition, to contend with worsening weather. When 
they left the Conway River the leaves on the trees were just 
turning yellow; when they left the source of the Potomac, on 
October 23, the trees were bare, but for the oaks and ever- 
greens. As they returned, at intervals they measured the dis- 
tance between their two lines, as a check on their work. On 
November 13 they climbed the last steep slope of the Blue 
Ridge and dropped down to the Conway River, missing their 
starting point by 18 poles,'’ or 300 feet—a remarkable 
achievement, to be sure. It was November 24 according to 
the sun, and soon the snows would begin to fall on the Blue 
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Ridge. More than likely they had already fallen on the Alle- 
ghenies. 

The story of the survey is a tale in itself. It is a narrative of 
hardship, courage, and performance that is best told in the 
Journal of Thomas Lewis. His spelling and punctuation were 
not always classical, but his language had a quality which 
outshines much of the best that is written today. The ‘‘gen- 
tlemen commissioners” sometimes took the easier routes, 
along whatever roads there were, but the surveyors had al- 
ways to follow the course set “by the needle,” across ridges 
and valleys, cliffs and ravines, swamps and rivers, or whatever 
else stood in their path. 

Along the way they had marked the line by blazing the 
trees—‘‘two Chops on the North West Side, and one Chop on 
the South East Side”’.'® There is evidence that at some later 
date stones were placed along the line to mark the boundary 
more permanently. One of these stones may be seen at the 
Visitor Center in the Big Meadows area of the Shenandoah 
National Park. According to the Superintendent, it was found 
in a property line between two farms at the foot of Devel 
Mountain, about 8’2 miles from the ‘‘head spring’ of the 
Conway River. 

As established by the Field Notes, the distance poled, out- 
going was 75 miles + 240 poles; returning, 76 miles + 136 
poles. The corresponding scaled distances on maps of the 
U.S. Geological Survey are: outgoing, 74.3 miles; returning, 
75.1 miles. The discrepancy is about the same in both cases, 
slightly less than two percent. This would suggest that the 
error was systematic, perhaps in the measurement of horizon- 
tal distance over the rough ground that they frequently en- 
countered. 

As computed by plane trigonometry, the length of the line 
between the “‘head springs’ is 75.12 miles; by spherical trigo- 
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nometry, the great circle distance is 75.045 miles. For most 
of this distance, the Fairfax Line cuts across the drainage area 
of the Potomac River. From ridge to ridge, across tributary 
valleys, the line might be visualized as a cross section, or 
profile, of the history and geography of these valleys and a 
biography of the people who live there. 

From the top of the Blue Ridge to the top of Shenandoah 
Mountain, the Fairfax Line reaches across the famed Shenan- 
doah Valley. Actually, where the line crosses, there are three 
valleys, but they all drain into the Shenandoah River. Be- 
tween Strasburg and Harrisonburg the Massanutten Moun- 
tains stretch for nearly fifty miles along the valley, partition- 
ing it into two valleys. To the east, the South Fork of the 
Shenandoah flows northward through what is sometimes 
known as the Page Valley, or the Luray Valley. West, from 
Massanutten to North Mountain, lies the broader of these 
two valleys. This is not generally distinguished by name from 
the rest of the Shenandoah Valley, although occasionally it 
has been called the New Market Valley or the Woodstock 
Valley. 

The Shenandoah Valley region is famous for the exploits 
of Jackson, who used its mountains and rolling hills to play 
games with a succession of Federal commanders; and the 
upper valley was the scene of some of the more peaceful 
accomplishments of that era, those of Cyrus McCormick. 
More importantly, with the valleys to the west, it had pro- 
vided young Colonel Washington with an abundance of ex- 
perience out of which he fashioned the implements by which 
our national sovereignty was achieved.'? 

The geography of the Shenandoah River is contradictory. 
Some tributaries of the South Fork rise west of Massanutten, 
flow south, and then turn north to join others which come 
down from the Blue Ridge. Likewise, some of the tributaries 
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of the North Fork rise to the west of North Mountain in the 
same valley that shelters the Cacapon River, which flows 
north to join the Potomac near Berkeley Springs. 


Between the waters of the Cacapon and those of the Shen- 
andoah there is an imperceptible divide across their narrow 
valley. To the south the streams flow towards lovely Brocks 
Gap to become the North Fork of the Shenandoah. Through 
the gap the stream enters the Shenandoah Valley proper, to 
be joined by other tributaries flowing north from the vicinity 
of Harrisonburg. The Fairfax Line crossed the Lost River 
Valley?’ along this divide between its two water plains, and 
in one small instance entered the Lost River drainage area. 


The valley pioneers were not concerned with such matters. 
For the most part they followed the valleys as defined by the 
mountains, reaching them by the wagon roads from Pennsy]l- 
vania. They crossed the Potomac at Harpers Ferry, at Pack 
Horse Ford below Shepherdstown, which they called Meck- 
lenburg, and later at Watkins Ferry, where today U.S. Route 
11 crosses the river at Williamsport. First came the Germans 
and Swiss. They bypassed the English who were coming 
through the passes in the Blue Ridge to settle in the lower 
part of the Shenandoah Valley. Pushing beyond the English, 
they settled in what are now Rockingham and Shenandoah 
counties astride the Fairfax Line, on some of the richest land 
that could be found anywhere. 


The Scotch Covenanters, sometimes called Scotch-Irish, 
came afterwards. Finding the best land in the lower and mid- 
dle valley preempted, they went farther south into what is 
now Augusta County and beyond, where the valley begins to 
slope towards the James. Over the broken ridges to the west, 
other settlers found the Lost River or Cacapon Valley. Some 
of the earliest, Welsh perhaps,*' penetrated it from the north 
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CHURCH AND CEMETERY AT OLD FIELDS 


Probably the oldest church building 
in West Virginia 


Built in 1812, and known as the Fort Pleasant Meetinghouse. Used by both 
Presbyterians and Methodists, and also as a schoolhouse. Old Fields was the first 
settlement in the South Branch Valley (page 20). It was mentioned in the Journal 
of Thomas Lewis, and was seen by the Fairfax surveying party from the top of 
South Fork Mountain. 

Graves of some of the early residents, including several soldiers of the Revolu- 
tionary War, are to be found in the cemetery. 
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and east, but many others, no doubt, entered it by way of 
Brocks Gap. 

West of the Cacapon the South Branch of the Potomac 
winds its way northward to join the North Branch below 
Oldtown. The Indians called the South Branch the Wappato- 
maka, or Wappacomo. It is made up of three forks, all of 
which have their beginning in Highland County, Virginia, all 
contiguous to streams which find their way southward to the 
James. The three forks of the Wappacomo flow generally 
northward through individual valleys—long, narrow places of 
rugged beauty—past towering cliffs like Seneca Rock and 
through wild gorges like the Smoke Hole. Two of the streams 
unite in a delta-like system of channels about 4% miles west 
of Petersburg; the South Fork joins the main stream at 
Moorefield. 

Settlers entered the South Branch Valley sometime after 
1730. Some were in the vicinity of the present town of 
Petersburg when the Fairfax party passed through in 1746. 
Coburn, Howard, Rutledge, and Walker were likely the same 
persons who had settled on the Van Meter claim, in the vicin- 
ity of Old Fields, in 1740. When Isaac Van Meter returned, 
Coburn and the others are believed to have moved up- 
stream.” 

Washington and Jackson, in their time, were acquainted 
with the South Branch Valley, but long ago there were others 
who knew it too. There is a mound at Romney, left by 
people who were there six centuries before the white man 
came along, people whom even the Indians of the valley did 
not remember. 

West of the South Branch Valley stand the first ramparts 
of the Alleghenies. Northwest of Petersburg the two ridges 
are known as Knobly Mountain and New Creek Mountain. 
Here and there they are broken by gaps, through which a 
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THE TOWN OF PETERSBURG 


In 1970 


In 1746 the Fairfax surveying party found a few pioneer families living here 
along the river. Because it was the farthest settlement (west) along their route 
they spent several days with the inhabitants to replenish their provisions, to shoe 
their horses, and to “recreate’”’ themselves. (From the Journal of Thomas Lewis.) 
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stream will flow from the slopes of Allegheny Front to join 
one of the tributaries of the South Branch. Farther to the 
south, between New Creek Mountain and the Allegheny 
Front, there is Jordan Run and a road which, when the sur- 
veyors crossed it, was the Indian Warrior Road. 

This is all part of the geography of the Potomac River and 
the mountains which nurture and direct it in its course to the 
Piedmont Plateau. 

West of the Alleghenies the waters generally flow into the 
Gulf of Mexico, but here and there an intrusion exists, like 
the Stony River, a tributary of the North Branch, or like the 
North Branch of the Potomac itself, which cuts through the 
Alleghenies between Piedmont and Keyser on its way to the 
Chesapeake Bay and Atlantic Ocean. Somehow the streams 
sorted themselves out after the confusion of the mountains 
settled down. 

Behind the first range of the Alleghenies where it was 
crossed by the Fairfax Line, there is another, not quite so 
high, which is called Cabin Mountain. It forms the eastern 
rim of the Canaan Valley. Between Cabin Mountain and Dob- 
bin Ridge to the north, the surveyors were in Blackwater 
country. There is no record of their having seen the spectacu- 
lar falls, but some members of the party did venture beyond 
the Potomac to the headwaters of the Youghiogheny.** The 
Canaan Valley is a saucer-like depression, rimmed by moun- 
tains, with but one hydrological outlet, the Blackwater River. 
Within the nearly flat valley the streams meander sluggishly, 
leaving the ground poorly drained and marshy. In 1746 it was 
covered with dense forests of spruce and hemlock, under 
which there was laurel and ivy ‘‘as thick as they 
can... grow”’.** Only with great difficulty could the survey 
proceed; it took more than four days to cover the seven miles 
from Cabin Mountain to the Potomac. 
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More than likely the Fairfax surveyors were the first white 
men to visit Canaan Valley. It was not until the decade of 
1760 that others followed. This was the pattern by which the 
Virginia valleys were settled. Those west of the Shenandoah 
were settled later because they were more remote, more iso- 
lated, and more exposed to the threat of raiding Indians. 
After the defeat of General Braddock in 1755 the threat 
became real, and for a time the frontier was pushed back into 
the Shenandoah Valley.2* But only for a time. In 1759, 
French influence in North America was broken by Mont- 
calm’s defeat at Quebec; and Fort Pitt stood protectively at 
the forks of the Ohio. But the Indians had been aroused, and 
it was not until 1766 that they vanished from the valleys 
completely. Agricultural productivity followed; industrializa- 
tion would come later. 

Along the North Branch, between the Fairfax Stone and 
Wills Creek, industrial activity commenced earlier than else- 
where in the valleys. For one thing, industry needed transpor- 
tation, and that came sooner along the North Branch because 
this was one of the chosen routes to the west. By 1804 coal 
was being mined locally along the upper Potomac, and a 
decade later it was being mined for shipment in flat- 
bottomed boats to Harpers Ferry and tidewater. The head of 
navigation for this enterprise was at Westernport.*° By 1842 
the railroad reached Cumberland, and soon was being pushed 
westward over the mountains to Wheeling. 

In the beginning, industry had been wood-based. The de- 
mand for charcoal, for ship’s timbers, for wood for flour 
barrels, mills, houses, barns, churches, and other buildings, 
and for tanbark, all resulted in a relentless and prodigal de- 
forestation of the hillsides.”’ 

Some scars of that early industrialization are still to be 
found along the North Branch. And today, the by-products 
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SIGN ON VIRGINIA ROUTE 613 
Near St. Luke’s Church 


Fence line in picture at right marks the farm boundary, the Shenandoah- 
Rockingham County Line, and the old Fairfax Line. 


FAIRFAX LINE SIGN ON U.S. ROUTE 11 


South of New Market, Virginia 
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of modern industry—air and water pollution and defacement 
of the land—are more evident along the North Branch than 
anywhere else in the valleys of the Potomac. But there is 
danger in other parts of the valley as well. Either we cherish 
this ‘‘Cradle of the Republic,’’ as Gutheim called it, or we let 
it become stifled by the refuse of unplanned and uncon- 
trolled exploitation. 

Roaming along the Fairfax Line today, the traveller can 
find his way into some delightful coves and sheltered valleys, 
and from them see the brooding majesty of the mountains. 
There are remnants of the original survey too—fence lines, 
county and state boundary markers, a Fairfax Line Farm, 
historical signs, the present Fairfax Stone, and the same rug- 
ged terrain the surveyors crossed, guided only by the needle 
of a compass. 

At White Post, a village south of Berryville, Virginia, he 
will find the site of Greenway Court, which was the residence 
and land office of Lord Fairfax for most of the time he lived 
in Virginia. The white post, for which the village is named, is 
supposedly a replica of the one Lord Fairfax had erected to 
guide visitors to his manor. His burial place will be found at 
Winchester, in the yard of Christ Church. This is not the 
original tomb, but the last of several, or so it would seem. 

In his recent and fascinating book, Virginia Baron, Stuart 
E. Brown, Jr. has told the story of Thomas 6th Lord Fairfax. 
Although ‘‘the good old Lord,” as Washington called him, 
was a British loyalist to the end, he never betrayed Virginia. 
His grant became vested in the Commonwealth by an act of 
1779, but it was not until 1782 that the General Assembly 
considered that the Northern Neck proprietary had become 
the property of aliens.** 

The Fairfax title is hereditary, and though some of its 
American heirs never claimed it, it is now borne by a lad in 
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TOMB OF THOMAS 6TH LORD FAIRFAX 


At Christ Church, Winchester, Virginia 


Inscription: 
Under This Spot Reposes The Remains 
of 

Thomas, Sixth Lord Fairfax of Cameron 

Son of Thomas, Fifth Lord Fairfax, 

And Catherine Culpeper, His Wife 

Born at Leeds Castle, County Kent, England, 
October 22, 1693, 

Died At His Proprietary Of The 
Northern Neck in Virginia 
December 9, 1781, 

In The Eighty-Ninth Year of His Life 
He Was Buried In The Original 
Frederick Parish Church At The Corner Of 
Loudoun (Main) and Boscawen (Water) Streets, 


Whence His Remains Were Removed To This Church in 1828; 


Where They Were Re-Interred in 1925, 
When This Tablet Was Erected By The 
Vestry of Christ Church. 
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his teens, the 14th Lord Fairfax.?? His father, the 13th Lord, 
amongst other attainments, served as a member of the British 
delegation to the United Nations. *° 

Their ancestor, the 6th Lord, was truly a Virginia Baron, 
probably the only peer who lived in America for any length 
of time by his own choice. His contribution to our land was 
in stimulating the movement of the Virginia frontier from the 
Blue Ridge to the Alleghenies, and in providing within their 
valleys a place where a pioneering people could find that 
independence of spirit within an orderly society which has 
made us a flourishing nation. 
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SPECIAL NOTES 


From the Fairfax Stone, the Boundary Line followed an average true course 
of § 48°03'E. In doing so it: 

a. Crossed the top of the Alleghenies about ’2 mile south of Bear Rocks, 
now accessible by forest road from the Jordan Run Road, west of Peters- 
burg; 

b. Crossed the South Branch of the Potomac River where it is joined by the 
North Fork, about 4/2 miles west of Petersburg, and just above the scenic 
Royal Glen Gorge; 

c. Crossed the South Fork of the South Branch about '2 mile above Brake 
Run; 

d. From the top of Shenandoah Mountain to the top of North Mountain, 
became a boundary between Virginia and West Virginia (Rockingham 
County and Hardy County); 

e. From the top of North Mountain to the top of Massanutten, became the 
boundary between Shenandoah and Rockingham counties, Virginia; 

f. Crossed the Indian Main Road (now U.S. Route 11) about 1.2 miles 
southwest of the post office at New Market, Va.; 

g. Crossed the Massanuttens about three miles south of the New Market 
Gap, very close to the communications tower; 
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RANT 


h. Crossed the South Fork of the Shenandoah River where the Newport 
hydroelectric station is now located; 

i. Crossed the top of the Blue Ridge at a point about 1600 feet north of 
the Conway River fire road, which would mean that the Fairfax Line 
crossed the present Skyline Drive about 3500 feet south of the southern 
end of the Hazeltop overlook. 

The Jefferson and Brooke map, 1747, shows the beginning point of the 
Fairfax Line on the middle fork of the Conway River. (See text, page 
12.) This map was certified by the Commissioners for the King and for 
Lord Fairfax. It was forwarded by the Governor, Sir William Gooch, to 
the Board of Trade, and received by them on August 10, 1747. In the 
Public Records Office, London, Document C0700/ Virginia 11. 

The Fry and Jefferson Map of Virginia and Maryland, 1754 and 1794 print- 
ings, confirm the beginning point of the line. Facsimiles of these maps 
were published in a limited number, in 1966, by The University Press of 
Virginia, Charlottesville. A portion of the 1754 printing is reproduced 
herein by permission. See the center pages. The original was drawn by 
Joshua Fry and Peter Jefferson in 1751, 
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ALONG THE NORTH BRANCH 


Between the Fairfax Stone and Wills Creek industrial activity commenced 
earlier than elsewhere in the valleys. (p. 25) 


Some of the scars are still to be found where the North Branch searches for a 


way through and around the ramparts of the Alleghenies. Air and water pollution 
and defacement of the land are all too evident. 
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Chapters in OUR POTOMAC HERITAGE 
by Charles Morrison 


THE FAIRFAX LINE: A Profile In History And Geography, 
1970 


“Waterway to History,” in I Drove Mules On the C and O 
Canal, by George ‘‘Hooper”’ Wolfe, 1969 


In Preparation: 

1 Out Of The Past 
1 The Back Country 
1 In The Cross Fire 
0 ‘‘Montani Semper Liberi”’ 
O First Fountain Of The 

Potomac HISTORIC BOUNDARIES 
UO) The Mason and Dixon Line 


WAPPATOMAKA 
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THE PRESENT FAIRFAX STONE 


Marks the location of the source of the North Branch of the Potomac River as 
determined by the commissioners for the surveys of 1736 and 1746, It became 
the northwest anchor for the Fairfax Line as surveyed in 1746, and the base point 
for the western boundary of Maryland in 1910. 


